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Strategically located across a principal water route to Russia, Greece and 
Turkey will be first beneficiaries of the Truman Doctrine. The map above indi- 
cates four centers of diplomatic attention in this troubled area: (7) Greece, 
where the government is warring against Leftists allegedly backed by Greece’s 
Communist-dominated northern neighbors; (2) the Dardanelles, which Russia 
seeks to control jointly with Turkey; (3) Ankara, seat of the Turkish govern- 
ment, which is subjected to unremitting Soviet pressures; and (¢) Kars and 
Ardahan, where Turkey keeps numerous troops to meet any potential Russian 
threat (reprinted by special permission of the New York Times, April 20, 1947, 
sec. 10, p. 5E). 
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Mr. GortscHaLk: “It is the view 
of the United States government that 
Greece is in grave peril,” said Her- 
schel Johnson, the deputy American 
delegate to the United Nations, five 

days ago. The very next day the 
Soviet delegate, Andrei Gromyko, 
accused the United States of the 
crudest interference in Greek affairs. 
General Markos Vifiades, the guer- 
rilla leader in Greece, has just an- 
nounced that he is setting up an in- 
»dependent government in the areas 
under his control. Obviously, Greece 
is the center of a steadily deteriorat- 
ing diplomatic situation. What are 
the major issues in the Balkans? 


_ *Herschel V. Johnson, deputy United 
States representative to the United Na- 
ns Security Council, on August 13, 
7, declared, in part: 

“...«.The Security Council has at- 
pted for many months to find a solu- 
on to the Greek question by the proc- 
of pacific settlement. Many pro- 


* 


Mr. Puryear: I should say that 
there are three especially which led 
to the violent language which you 
quoted. First, there is an actual situa- 
tion of the biggest frontier dispute in 


posals have been presented to us, most of 
which have carefully avoided findings of 
guilt or blame on either of the parties to 
this dispute. All those solutions have 
failed, as you all know, and the report of 
the subcommittee indicates clearly that 
there is no longer any hope of reaching 
compromise solutions. 

“The Security Council is faced with a 
complete deadlock which prevents it from 
taking the necessary measures to deal 
with the situation in Greece. Under the 
circumstances the only course left for the 
Council, in our opinion, is to register for 
the whole world the opinion of its mem- 
bers as to the facts, and what action they 
are prepared to take under the Charter. 
We are no longer under the necessity of 
attempting to appease further a threaten- 
ing veto. Let us now record our honest 
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southeastern Europe—the northern 
frontier of Greece. We seem to have 
been blocked, for the moment at 
least, against any adequate investiga- 
tion of it, owing to the Soviet veto 
last week in the Security Council. 
Secondly, America’s interest in Tur- 
key is primarily strategical. More 
specifically, we are now ina first-rate 


opinions. That is what I propose to do now 
on behalf of my Government. 

“Tt is the view of the United States 
Government that Greece is in grave peril. 
This peril results from the guerrilla war- 
fare being waged against the Greek Gov- 
ernment by Communist-led bands active- 
ly supported by Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia and by the Communist party 
of Greece. It is perfectly clear that the 
governments of the three northern coun- 
tries are working in close conjunction 
with the Greek Communists with a com- 
mon objective: the establishment in 
Greece of a minority, totalitarian govern- 
ment which would be subservient to the 
Communist-controlled countries. 

“The United States Government con- 
siders that the evidence obtained by the 
Security Council Investigating Commis- 
sion and the subsidiary group as set forth 
in a series of reports to the Council un- 
questionably proves that substantial as- 
sistance is being received by the Greek 
guerrillas from the northern countries and 
further shows that this assistance is of 
such importance as to constitute a very 
serious threat to Greek independence and 
integrity. 

“Tt is because of the obvious serious- 
ness of the situation that this Government 
has taken so active an interest in the 
Greek complaint to the Security Council. 
We believe that with the American as- 
sistance now being made available, and 
with the assistance which other nations 
and international organizations may be 
able to provide in the future, Greece can 
solve her domestic difficulties, provided 
she is relieved from the constantly grow- 


diplomatic stalemate. This is a prob 
lem in which I have been interestec 
for several years. It is the old prob 
lem of international rivalry for influ 
ence and control at the Turkisl 
straits, the Dardanelles and the Bos 
porus. This time it has a new par 
ticipant, the United States. Further 
all of us, I know, are vitally inter 


ing threat from the North. We further be 
lieve that this threat can be checked if i 
is firmly faced by the United Nations 
“Tt is our thought that should th 
Council, having done all in its power t 
cope with the situation, for the present a 
least, be unable to afford Greece th 
necessary protection, the problem mus 
inevitably be carried to the General As 
sembly. If a substantial majority of th 
Council declares by its words and it 
votes that the three northern neighbors o 
Greece are guilty of acts of aggressio 
against Greece and that, therefore, ther 
exists in the Balkans a threat to the peac 
requiring action by the United Nations 
this action by the majority will provide 
powerful impetus for formal action by th 
Assembly. 

“The Government of the United State 
will not sit idly by while the territoriz 
integrity and political independence of 
member of the United Nations are cha 
lenged. We do not consider that our o 
ligations or the obligations of the Unit 
Nations in this regard are ended mere 
because the Soviet Union sees fit to u 
her veto to block the passage of constru 
tive proposals desired by nine out 
eleven members of the Security Coun 
which would have afforded Greece 
protection the Charter guarantees to h 
and would have helped to restore peacefi 
conditions in the Balkans. 

“It becomes all too clear that the ve 
is being used in defense of the aggressioi 
of Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulg 
Greece’s right to exist is involved in 
case. We wish to make it very clear 
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ested and are alert to the danger of a 
new tiny Communist Greece which 
has been reported today. Perhaps it 
will be a splinter Greece for a while to 
the North. This represents a new 
diplomatic crisis. 

Mr. GortscHaLk: Westergaard, 
what is your opinion on these ques- 
tions? 


we shall not hesitate to exhaust every 
available means within the framework of 
the Charter of the United Nations to 
maintain international peace and provide 
Greece with whatever protection she 
may need in the future..... 

“The continued failure of the Security 
Council to take effective action in this 
case because of the Soviet veto cannot, in 
the opinion of the United States Govern- 
ment, preclude individual or collective 
action by states willing to act, so long as 
they act in accordance with the general 
purposes and principles of the United Na- 
tions. This is particularly true when such 
ndividual or collective action is in support 
of a policy or course of action which has 

e approval of a clear preponderance of 
€ permanent and non-permanent mem- 
pers of the Security Council. 
_ “In case of the blocking of Security 
uncil action by a Soviet veto, we are 
confident that the General Assembly will 
*xercise its powers to the limit for the pro- 
tection of Greece. The United States for 
its part would be prepared to comply with 
iny General Assembly recommendations 
‘or the solution of this problem. It would 
ilso be prepared to co-operate with like- 
Sede members of the United Nations 
taking any steps which might become 
essary within the terms of the As- 
bly recommendations or within the 
visions of the Charter to afford Greece 
protection to which she is entitled 
er the Charter. 
“I propose for your consideration the 
llowing resolution: 
““The Security Council, having con- 
ered the report of the Commission of 


Mr. WEsTERGAARD: My point of 
view is derived from experience in 
northern Europe among small states 
during 1945-46 while I was engaged 
in setting up the United States In- 
formation Service in Copenhagen. 
As a part of our legation activities, I 
talked with a good many representa- 
tive Danes. Among these was Profes- 


Investigation established by resolution of 
the Council of Dec. 19, 1946, and having 
considered the information supplied by 
the subsidiary group of the Commission 
of Investigation and, the’oral and written 
statements made to the Council by Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia; 

“Finds that Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia have given assistance and 
support to the guerrillas fighting against 
the Greek Government and have con- 
tinued to do so subsequent to the period 
covered by the report of the Commission 
of Investigation; 

“Tyetermines that such assistance and 
support to the guerrillas by Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia constitutes a threat 
to the peace within the meaning of Chap- 
ter VII of the Charter; 

“Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia to cease and desist from ren- 
dering any further assistance or support 
in any form to the guerrillas fighting 
against the Greek Government; 

“Directs the subsidiary group to re- 
port to the Security Council on the com- 
pliance of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia with this order; 

“Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia to cooperate with Greece in 
the settlement of their disputes by peace- 
ful means and to keep the Security Coun- 
cil informed of the progress of the settle- 
ment. 

“The Security Council remains seized 
of the question and will take such further 
action in connection with the enforcement 
of its order and the settlement of the dis- 
pute as may from time to time be neces- 


>” 


sary. 
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sor Nils Bohr, one of the key scien- 
tists in atomic research. Bohr was 
very deeply concerned about the dan- 
ger to world peace implicit in this 
new scientific achievement. Like 
many Scandinavians, he distinctly 
did not want his little country in- 
volved in the Russian-American dis- 
pute. At this stage in the great-power 
dispute he did not want his country 
to rock the boat. The Danes are keep- 
ing their fingers crossed while the 
giants are arguing. It is a matter of 
some significance of the state of opin- 
ion that, when the Marshall Plan was 
launched, sixteen Allies, including 
the three Scandinavian countries, but 
not including Russia and her satel- 
lites, were brought together in its 
support. Many of these countries are 
now hopeful of being able in the long 
run to have some hand in their own 
destiny. 

Mr. GottscHatk: I know that 
you both agree that this conflict be- 
tween Russia and the West is very 
serious. In order that we may look 
into this struggle in action and see it 
at close range, I am happy to intro- 
duce Mark Ethridge, who will speak 
briefly from Louisville, Kentucky, on 
the Greek crisis. Let us hear from 
Mark Ethridge, publisher of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and the 
Louisville Times, and American mem- 
ber of the United Nations Balkans 
Investigating Commission. Mr. Eth- 
ridge. 

Mr. Eruripce: What is happen- 
ing in Greece is a warning to Ameri- 
cans of what can happen in all West- 
ern Europe. Greece is now the only 
country in Eastern Europe which is 
not behind the Iron Curtain line 
which runs from Stettin to Trieste. 
But, although we have the Griswold 


Commission there supervising the ex 
penditure of three hundred and fift 
million dollars to help Greek recov 
ery, there is no assurance that sh 
may not yet fall into the Soviet orbit 
There are good reasons for that state 
ment. One is that we have too smu 
an assurance that three hundred an 
fifty million dollars will do the jot 
when the truth is that UNNRA an 
the British put almost exactly tha 
amount of money in Greece in 194€ 
and that help is stopped. Another 1 
that the continuation of guerrill 
warfare makes it extremely difficul 
for the Griswold Commission to mak 
our help most effective. Large area 
are held by guerrillas—areas of suc 
extent that it is most difficult fc 
Greece to restore her communicz 
tions, administer her government 
structure, and reintegrate an agricu 
tural economy which was largely di: 
rupted by the Germans and the gue: 
rillas. Her merchant marine was a 
most totally destroyed and has bee 
only partially replaced. Her foreig 
trade, diverted to Nazi channel 
must be reestablished. A great part « 
her national income must be draine 
off to the military arms to protect he 
from being overthrown by a rel: 
tively small but well-organized, wel 
directed, well-armed, and apparent! 
well-financed party—the Commi 
nists and their fighting arm. 

The commission upon which 
served voted eight to two (Fran 
abstaining) that Yugoslavia and, | 
a less extent, Bulgaria and Alban 
were giving aid to the Greek guerr: 
las. That is, of course, a violation | 
international law and of the Chart 
of the United Nations. That he 
constitutes a new fashion in imperia 
ism, paralleling almost exactly wh 
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was tried in Azerbaijan. It is the im- 
perialism of penetration. It was 
stopped in Azerbaijan but has not 
been stopped in Greece. Military men 
are aware, of course, that if Greece 
falls within the international Com- 
munist orbit, Russia, through her 
satellites, will be upon both the 
Aegean and the Adriatic and that she 
will have flanked the straits and be 
in position to dominate the eastern 
Mediterranean basin. 
_ My feeling, however, is that the 
political implications of the fall of 
Greece are even more serious. If 
Greece is allowed to go, a political 
momentum will have been set up 
which will not be contained there but 
is likely to sweep through Italy and 
France. Both France and Italy have 
_ begun to show some vitality in their 
resistance to being taken over, but 
_ they are natural allies to a policy un- 
der which Russia—with one arm at 
Stettin and another in Holland— 
would have Europe in a political and 
- economic bear hug. 

Communism thrives on economic 
chaos and pounces upon political 
weakness. Both of those are present 
in Western Europe. The slow re- 
covery of France and Italy makes 
them highly vulnerable, and the dis- 
tress in which Britain finds herself 
contributes to the unrest and in- 

security of a continent which has al- 
_ ways regarded her as a stabilizing 
influence. The coming of winter with 
the intensification of the distress of 
Western Europe will not contribute 
to the strength and stability of gov- 
-ernments that can promise or deliver 
to their people only more sacrifices. 
There is a serious liability which 
we Americans face. There is a pro- 
ound and disturbing lack of con- 


fidence, on the part of Europeans, in 
the determination of the American 
people to stick it through on a pro- 
gram of help to Europe. Count 
Sforza, in an interview this week, ex- 
pressed what all Europeans with 
whom I have talked feel. They are 
mortally afraid that either through 
weariness or cynicism about Europe, 
or preoccupation with balanced 
budgets and tax reductions, we will 
retreat into a sterile isolationism. If 
that comes about, we will have been 
guilty of serious lack of realism in the 
approach to our own security and to 
the peace of the world. 

The decision America has to make 
in the next few weeks is whether we 
can afford not to help Western Eu- 
rope to its feet and, thereby, imme- 
diately give Western Europe and 
eventually Eastern Europe (which 
will be affected by the example of 
strong and free governments) an op- 
portunity to have a sound economic 
base, stable political structures, and 
choice of governments free from the 
shadow of fear and the blackmail of 
coercion. 

Mr. GottscHaLk: Thank you, 
Mr. Ethridge. Mr. Ethridge has 
taken a dim view of the situation in 
Europe. He implies that this is a 
power-politics situation but that 
there are also some ideological phases 
in this. To what extent do you think 
that there is an ideological element in 
this struggle? 

Mr. Puryear: I would like rather 
to suggest the other side of it. Indeed, 
it would be a good time maybe to let 
the public in on the real reasons for 
America’s support of Turkey. I would 
like to emphasize Turkey for a mo- 
ment rather than Greece. The impli- 
cation of President Truman’s state- 
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ment before Congress was that the 
aid he requested for Turkey repre- 
sented, as for Greece, an anti-Com- 
munist crusade. At least for that 
country, that reason was much less 
important than the President’s state- 
ment that we are replacing Britain, 
in consequence of Britain’s with- 
drawal from Turkey.? 

Mr. GorttscuHatk: I notice that 
the State Department has just pub- 
lished a selection of documents from 
about a year ago, revealing the core 
of American-Russian friction in Tur- 
key.3 

Mr. Puryear: Yes, that is Publi- 
cation No. 2752—a very important 
one. In it the American public does 
find information as to the secret 
which was so well known to the diplo- 
mats already. These documents re- 
veal American interest in Turkey as 
primarily strategical. In them we see 
how we have categorically refused to 
permit the Soviet Union to defend 
the Turkish straits. In August, 1946, 
the Soviet government demanded ful- 
filment of promises made by the 


2See Avery Craven, Herman Finer, 
Walter Johnson, Malcolm Sharp, Louis 
Wirth, and Quincy Wright, What Are the 
Implications of President Truman’ s Speech? 
a University of Chicago Rounp TasLe 
pamphlet, No. 469, broadcast March 16, 
1947. This pamphlet contains the com- 
plete text of President Truman’s speech. 
See also Owen Brewster, Edwin Johnson, 
Leverett Saltonstall, H. Alexander Smith, 
and Walter Johnson, Should Truman’s 
Greek and Turkish Policy Be Adopted? a 
University of Chicago Rounp TasLe 
pamphlet, No. 474, broadcast April 20, 


1947. 


3 Department of State, The Problem of 
the Turkish Straits (Publication No. 2752; 
“Near Eastern Series 5” [Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1947]). 


Allies with respect to the straits at 
the Potsdam Conference in 1945. 
America and Britain promised to per- 
mit Russian warships, to the exclu- 
sion of those of all other foreign great 
powers, to navigate the straits in 
both directions. These documents 
frankly admit this significant conces- 
sion and recommend it to Turkey. 
But, last August, the Soviets de- 
manded, in addition, the privilege of 
the joint defense, with Turkey, of the 
straits. Ex-Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill described this as a demand 
for a Russian fort on the Dardanelles. 

Mr. WESTERGAARD: You feel, 
then, that these documents frankly 
explain our position. The United 
States objected, too, did it not? 

Mr. Puryear: Yes, these new 
documents reveal prompt action by 
both the United States and Britain. 


4In his report of August 9, 1945, con- 
cerning the Potsdam Conference, Presi- 
dent Truman said, in part: 

“One of the persistent causes for wars 
in Europe in the last two centuries has 
been the selfish control of the waterways 
of Europe. I mean the Danube, the Black 
Sea Straits, the Rhine, the Kiel Canal, 
and all the inland waterways of Europe 
which border on two or more states. 

“The United States proposed at Ber- 
lin that there be free and unrestricted 
navigation of these inland waterways. We 
think that is important to the future 
peace and security of the world. We pro- 
posed that regulations for such naviga- 
tion be provided by international au- 
thorities. 

“The function of the agencies would 
be to develop the use of the waterways 
and assure equal treatment on them for all 
nations. Membership on the agencies 
would include the United States, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and France, 
plus those states which border on the 
waterways.” 


PRINCIPAL LANGUAGE GROUPS 
IN EUROPE 


yj Yi 
PsLOVENE 


__JOTHER INDO-EUROPEAN 
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Our State Department and the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office turned down flatly 
the demand. for the joint defense by 
Russia and Turkey of the straits. 
Now the Soviet Union will not attend 
a conference to revise the present 
treaty governing the straits, without 
more concessions in advance, while 
the British and Americans will yield 
nothing more than they did at Pots- 
dam. 

Mr. GorrscuaLk: Then, what we 
have, in essence, is a diplomatic 
stalemate. 

Mr. Puryear: Exactly. And that 
debate ran all through last autumn 
before it reached the stalemate sta- 
tus. We could see in advance from the 
very first document how it would 
come out. Meanwhile, Britain con- 
curred with the American diplomatic 
position right down the line, but she 
prepared to withdraw her military 
forces from Greece. When she fixed 
March 1 as the date of withdrawal, it 
precipitated the present American 
policy of effective support of Greece 
and Turkey—the Truman Doctrine, 
we Call it. 

Mr. WEsTERGAARD: What are the 
Russians doing to meet this chal- 
lenge? 

Mr. Puryear: For one thing, 
there is the new pact between Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria. It was an- 
nounced on August 2. It could be a 
partial Soviet reply to the Truman 
Doctrine. As a matter of fact, that 
pact was announced on the very same 
day that the first shipload of Ameri- 
can supplies under the Truman pro- 
gram landed in Greece.s 


5 Agreements between Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, calling for the formation of a 
customs union, abolition of visas, and co- 
ordination of foreign policy, were an- 


Mr. WesTERGAARD: Was there 
some significance in that date? 

Mr. Puryear: Yes, I think so. It 
may have been coincidental. The 
published version of the pact inter- 


nounced on August 2, 1947. The agree- 
ments were negotiated by Premier Mar- 
shal Tito of Yugoslavia and Premier 
Georgi Dimitrov of Bulgaria in talks 
which were held in Belgrade the previous 
week. The communique, announcing the 
agreements, indicated that seven major 
points were included and that four treaties 
were appended covering mutual assist- 
ance, economic cooperation, a customs 
union, and frontier and _ citizenship 
matters. 

The seven general points covered 
included: 

1. Conclusion of an over-all agreement 
on “friendship, cooperation and mutual 
assistance.” 

2. Establishment of a ‘“‘new system for 
two-party ownership of all properties 
along the entire Yugoslav-Bulgarian 
frontier,” simplification of passport and 
frontier formalities, abolition of the need 
for exit and entry visas between the twe 
countries, and settlement of ‘“‘all outstand. 
ing questions of citizenship betweer 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria.” 

3. Development to the “greatest 
measure” of an “exchange of goods and 
economic cooperation,” including a fixed 
currency, preparation for a customs unior 
and coordination of economic plans. These 
include ‘‘a series of concrete decisions and 
equalizing measures in industry, electri. 
fication, mining, agriculture, transpor: 
and foreign trade.” 

4. Expansion of railway and com. 
munications facilities, with details to be 
arranged later. 

5. Coordination of foreign policy “‘ir 
all questions vital to the independence anc 
security of both countries.” 

This agreement specifically include: 
plans ‘‘to establish close contact anc 
agreed activity between the two Govern 
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ests me more, however. It concludes 
a series of far-reaching agreements— 
a Bulgar-Yugoslav customs union, 
abolition of visas for travel between 
the two nations, coordination of for- 
eign policy, and special provisions for 
common action in respect to Greece, 
their neighbor. 

Mr. GorrscuaLk: One might say 
“enemy,” of course—depending on 
the point of view. 


Mr. Puryear: The Yugoslav an- 
-nouncement of it especially men- 
tioned frequent frontier provocations 
by the Greeks. This new pact for the 
two Balkan states suggests that they 

are on the way to helping themselves, 
presumably before calling upon the 
Soviet Union for backing perhaps 
equivalent to what otherwise might 
be forthcoming from the United 
States under the Marshall Plan or the 
Truman Doctrine extended to those 
states. Thus viewed, the pact may be 
a preliminary, a kind of Soviet rival 
of our grants to Greece and Turkey. 
Mr. Gorrscuatk: What does 
‘Russia want in Greece? Does she 
want the end of Greece? 
Mr. Puryear: I think that there 


' ments with relation to the frequent fron- 
tier provocations of Greek Monarcho- 
' Fascists, with relation to the subsidiary 
group of inquiry appointed by the United 
Nason Security Council in view of its 

tofore biased activity, as well as other 
| important internal problems intimately 
concerning them, particularly a Danube 
ver regime which concerns only the 
) riparian Danubian states.” 

6. Cultural cooperation and an ex- 
ye of literature. 


ugoslav Government renounces repara- 
s” totaling $25,000,000 (see New York 
imes, August 3, 1947). 


is no question that Russia will seek 
the end of the present Greek govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Gorrscuack: If the United 
States has so much at stake in the 
eastern Mediterranean, why does 
Italy not make a better point from 
which to attack the Russians, or from 
which to defend the eastern Mediter- 
ranean or even Greece itself? 

Mr. Puryear: That is a matter of 
big strategy, of course, but one can 
suggest that we indicated in the 
North Adriatic controversy last year 
that we did not want the Soviet 
Union in the Mediterranean. And, as 
a matter of fact, we won at least a 
temporary victory there. The point is 
that anywhere in the Mediterranean 
would be equally disadvantageous so 
far as the strategic policy is con- 
cerned. The Balkan States could be 
considered maybe as buffers for the 
defense of Italy, for that matter. 

Mr. Gorrscuak: Another objec- 
tion to Greece is the fact that the 
Greek government is hardly the kind 
of government which we could afford 
to feel enthusiastic about. The people 
of the United States do not like that 
kind of Greek government. And 
Westergaard implies that the other 
European countries have their doubts 
about it. Is it not strategically weak 
for the United States to set forth an 
ideological aim in a power struggle 
when our partners are not even demo- 
cratic? 

Mr. Wesrercaarn: In a struggle 
like this we are likely to have to use 
all kinds of finesse. But let us look at 
the small countries like those of 
northern and western Europe, which 
are mildly socialistic but are neither 
Communist nor capitalist in the strict 
sense. To them the Truman Doctrine, 
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by itself, made very little sense. It 
looked like a side-stepping of the 
United Nations. But the Marshall 
Plan, which from the outset was 
geared to the United Nations, held 
out the prospect of action within the 
United Nations framework. The 
northern countries showed their com- 
munity of interest with the Western 
democracies by prompt adherence to 
the Marshall Plan. But in the over- 
all strategy, where Russia and the 
United States of America are the op- 
posing contenders, the small coun- 
tries are quite naturally, perforce, re- 
duced to the role of anxious but 
deeply interested spectators. 

Mr. Gorrscuatk: I cannot help 
feeling that we are caught in a his- 
torical development which has been 
going on since the 1890’s, when we 
first became an imperial power and 
annexed the Philippines and Puerto 
Rico and so on. We are now being 
obliged to play a position of power 
politics when we are not really geared 
to it constitutionally or socially or 
politically. Perhaps only economical- 
ly are we able to play an imperialistic 
position. Have we not moved from 
ideals to power politics in the last 
half-century and particularly in the 
last few years? 

Mr. WestercaarD: We should 
have realized that we had left the 
position of isolation back in the pe- 
riod of the Spanish War, but we prob- 
ably only dimly saw it. It has taken 
the events of two wars definitely to 
get us out of that position. 

Mr. GorttscHak: Let us suppose 
that we are committed to this im- 
perialist policy whether we like it or 
not—and I think that, actually as a 
fact, and as Ethridge pointed out, we 
cannot go back—why is the Balkan 


area the area which we have to 
choose to defend? I come back to the 
point of whether the Balkan area is 
not a pretty bad strategy. We have 
voted a lot of money, but can money 
save the day for us? 

Mr. Puryear: As a matter of 
fact, we have here a vast situation 
and vast competition. On the one 
hand, we have money, supplies, and 
advice pitted against the other side— 
political infiltration complicated by 
the important frontier dispute of 
northern Greece. As for the money 
part of it, nobody knows what the 
recovery of Europe will cost. No one 
knows what more may be needed to 
see the Greek problem through. It is 
too early to say. As yet we have only 
scratched the surface. We are begin- 
ning. The Truman Doctrine is being 
applied. I should like to suggest, how- 
ever, that it may be unwise to bank 
too heavily on the military effort of 
Greece herself or of Turkey and 
Greece together. Too often in the 
recent past small nations have been 
utterly unable, even with the best of 
intentions, patriotism, effort, and for- 
eign support, to preserve their inde- 
pendence. My point is simply that 
disparity between great and small 
powers becomes even greater with the 
increasing industrialization of the 
world. The real contest now for influ- 
ence is between the two superpowers. 

Mr. GottscHaLk: You have been 
talking about the small nations. We 
have been pouring a lot of money into 
Greece and Turkey. They are small 
nations. Neither of you has suggested 
that our purpose in going into Tur- 
key may be offensive rather than de- 
fensive. Nevertheless, Walter Lipp- 
mann, in an article which he wrote a 
few months ago (and Walter Lipp- 
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mann, I feel, sometimes lets up trial 
balloons for the government) sug- 
gested that the reason we are in Tur- 
key is that we want a point of 
attack upon Russia and not a point of 
defense. He points out that the weak- 
est spot in Russian strategy is the 
Black Sea area in the Crimea which 
can be reached best from Turkey. It 
seems to me that we must not forget 
that. It is the business of the War De- 
partment and the State Department 
to think in terms of war with Russia. 
Therefore, our business in Turkey 
and Greece is primarily for a point of 
departure against Russia. 

Mr. Puryear: That suggestion 
reminds us of the fact that it was used 
one time that way. The Crimean War 
in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was fought in that particular 
area in the way which you suggest. 

Mr. GortscHaLk: And it has been 
British policy for a long time. That 
leads me to ask whether, after all, 
there are not weaknesses in our 
American policy in the Balkans if we 
have to depend upon Britain, for 
example. 

Mr. WestercaarbD: There cer- 
tainly are. An obvious handicap at 
this time, as we all realize, is the rapid 
decline of British power. The British 
home economy is very seriously 
strained, and her ability to take on 
large commitments abroad has been 
critically impaired. Across the chan- 
nel we find the French raising serious 
doubts as to American and English 
plans for settling the question of the 
German-Ruhr coal fields. In our own 
country a bipartisan foreign policy 
has been in operation, but nobody 
can say whether this policy will sur- 
vive the coming presidential cam- 
paign. We all recall the reluctance of 


Congress in implementing effectively 
the State Department’s information 
program. There is, moreover, the 
possibility of a coming economic de- 
pression or recession in the United 
States. The Russians are counting on 
this as one of the inevitable conse- 
quences of our capitalistic system. 
Then, too, the American taxpayer 
must be taken into account. As he 
watches the increasing flood of Amer- 
ican money, his money, flowing to- 
ward disturbed areas of the world, he 
may refuse to keep up his contribu- 
tion to what he may conclude is a 
hopeless job. 


Mr. Gottscuatk: That certainly 
ought to be enough to make the vari- 
ous people responsible for our policy 
pause for a moment. You have 
pointed out weaknesses in our allies. 
You have pointed out difficulties 
with regard to the small powers of 
Europe. You have pointed out re- 
luctance on the part of the American 
taxpayer. Nevertheless, American 
foreign policy is built on the assump- 
tion that we can hold the line against 
Russian Soviet aggression in Greece 
and Turkey and that we can put up a 
greater show of strength than Russia 
in that strategic area. Recently, for 
example, Life magazine reprinted 
from Foreign Affairs an article, said 
to be by a top-notch State Depart- 
ment figure, which is described as a 
guide to the best thought in the State 
Department planning. This article 
holds out the hope that Russia may 
be, in fact, considerably weaker than 
we think she is. Who can say with 
assurance, this anonymous article 
asks, that the strong light still cast 
by the Kremlin on the dissatisfied 
peoples of the Western world is not 
the powerful afterglow of a constella- 
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tion which in actuality is on the 
wane? Does that strike you as wishful 
thinking ?6 

Mr. Puryear: It suggests that 
maybe there is a gap between the 
public and the government in Russia. 
It is always wise policy, one might 
suggest, in conflicts between basic in- 
stitutions of government, to attempt 
to separate the people from support 
of any autocratic system. Our at- 
tempt to clarify the essential prin- 
ciples and benefits of democracy 
should have the effect not only of 
educating the Russians but also of in- 
fluencing favorable decisions for the 
great number of hesitant onlookers— 
those watching to see which system 
succeeds. Indeed, one might suggest 
that the jury in the battle of Europe, 
the battle of information and propa- 
ganda today, is the west and south. 
It is important, no less, that the 
people who have already succumbed 
to totalitarian rule also learn of our 
democracy. 

Mr. GorrscHaLk: What do you 
mean by “west and south’? 

Mr. Puryear: The west and 
south of Europe, I was referring to. 

Mr. GorrscHatk: What do you 
mean by “south’—you mean the 
Arabs, do you not? 

Mr. Puryear: Not necessarily. 
By the way, since you have men- 
tioned that point, let me throw in 
that it has been suggested that our 
support of Turkey might mean a dis- 
position to support all Turkish pol- 
icy. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
Turk relations with the Arab states 
are none too good, and it should be 
made clear that our policy, the 


6 See X, ‘The Sources of Soviet Con- 
duct,” Foreign Affairs, July, 1947, and 
Life, July 28, 1947. 


Truman Doctrine, seems to be, so far 
as we have been told about it, a policy, 
just as it has been indicated, against 
the Soviet propaganda or against 
communism. 

Mr. Gorrscuatk: From this 
point of view, the battle of Europe 
certainly has a lot more implications 
than Europe alone. It involves Ja- 
pan, the Arabs, and it involves 
Africa. Westergaard, I wonder 
whether you, as an embassy official 
in Denmark, ran into any of our ef- 
forts to influence public opinion be- 
yond the “curtain.” 

Mr. WesTERGAARD: I should say 
that this whole struggle involves 
more than the strategy and plans of 
armies and navies and state depart- 
ments. It involves also the exchange 
of ideas, with the possible result— 
with the hope for the result—of their 
getting a basis for understanding. 
Some effort is being made, I must 
say, to penetrate the Iron Curtain 
and to exploit the gap between the 
rulers and the ruled in Russia. Our 
Department of State, through the 
Office of International Cooperation 
in Cultural Affairs, has made a small 
but very significant beginning in that 
direction. Our broadcasts in the Rus- 
sian language have been heard and 
will be heard more, provided Con- 
gress gives the means for it. The 
United States Information Service in 
Moscow publishes with Russian per- 
mission a magazine called America. 
It is a sober, informational review. It 
began with an edition of twenty- 
three thousand and was soon in- 
creased to fifty thousand a month. 
Every copy was sold. The best proof 
that our informational effort was hit- 
ting the mark came out when official 
Russian newspapers launched at- 
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tacks on the magazine, because it 
claimed that the American laboring 
men’s homes therein described were 
really those of American millionaires. 

Mr. Gorrscuatk: I confess that I 
like the idea of trying to get behind 
the Russian Curtain, but I do not 
think that the chances of widening 
the gap between the Russian people 
and the Russian government are very 
likely to succeed within a short run. 
I doubt, either, whether there is 
going to be a saving for the United 
States and its friends in a conflict 
which might arise when Stalin dies 
which might destroy Russia and give 
the Russians the idea that they must 
look elsewhere. I have the general im- 
pression that within the last two 
years since V-J Day the United States 
has lost in strength in this struggle 
for Europe rather than gained. What 
do you think? 

Mr. Puryear: There is much to 
be said on both sides. The diplomatic 
position of the United States in the 
United Nations is unquestionably 
very strong. I would say that that is 
one of the great marks on the plus 
side. 

Mr. Gorrscuatk: I would also 
say on the plus side, with Wester- 
gaard, that the Marshall Plan is very 
definite. Up until this time we have 
been talking in military terms; the 
Truman policy is strategic. The 
Marshall Plan is an effort to get Eu- 
rope united. The Russians will not 
play ball, but at least we can unite 
part of Europe and maybe keep the 
door open for Russia. 

Mr. WEsTERGAARD: It may be 
eventually that Russia will feel that 
her interests are best served by play- 
ing ball. 


Mr. GortrscHaLk: Then, this is 
one policy—the Truman Doctrine, 
the Marshall Plan, and even our ef- 
fort to build up Pan American soli- 
darity down at Rio de Janeiro. They 
all work together—the idea of imple- 
menting our strength and keeping 
ourselves as strong as possible, of 
keeping ourselves solidified as much 
as possible, and, at the same time, of 
keeping the door open for cooperation 
with Europe and, if possible, with 
Russia. 

Mr. WesTERGAARD: And perhaps 
of keeping the taxpayer properly in- 
formed. 

Mr. Puryear: And, from that 
standpoint, the battle of Europe is 
world-wide and must be fought with 
patience and with a long-range Amer- 
ican policy. 

Mr. GorrscuHatk: I cannot help 
feeling, however, that the expectation 
that Russia will back down before we 
do, or will collapse before we do, even 
if it may prove justified, would be 
mighty poor statesmanship upon 
which to build a policy. They are 
only pious hopes, it seems to me, 
which may materialize; but we can- 
not risk the chance that they will. If 
we do not want to risk licking our 
sores, we had better realize that this 
is a game for keeps and for high 
stakes. Counting on the other fellow’s 
weakness is a risky way to play. 
Weak though he may be, if he is skil- 
ful and bold, we do not necessarily 
win. We had better not be bluffing, 
and we had better be prepared to put 
up enough of what it takes—to back 
our best cards against the other fel- 
lows—otherwise, we had better not 
play at all. 
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